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The cause of freedom is identified with the 
destinies of humanity ; and, in whatever part 
of the world it gains ground by and by, rt will 
be a common gain to all those who desvre tt. 

KossutTH. 


For Every Viher Sunday. 
REPETITION. * 


BY JAC LOWELL, 


Then let us say the good things o’er again, 
And do the happy deeds we have begun, 
And sing the songs of former noble men! 


For Lvery Other Sunday. 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


BY JULIA §S. VISHER. 


Y writing this book John Bunyan 
made his name immortal, for which 
he would have cared little. He also 

comforted and helped a multitude of hu- 
man souls, which would have seemed to him 
great reward for all his sufferings. Among 
that multitude may be reckoned your great- 
grandparents and mine; for ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress”? soon entered nearly every English- 
speaking home, not’as one book among 
many to be read and cast aside for another, 
but to be worn out with much reading. 

When we think of the dismal Bedford jail 
in which for twelve long years John Bunyan 
was imprisoned, with what touching sim- 
plicity does the narrative begin! 

‘As T walked through the wilderness of 
this world, I lighted upon a certain place 


Perhaps the best known of Christian’s 
adventures is that with Giant Despair in 
Doubting Castle. 

Many of his chance companions are well- 
drawn characters. He and Faithful speak 
together of one Talkative, and Christian 
says, ‘‘He is the son of one Say-well: he 
dwelt in Prating Row.”’ Faithful: ‘‘ Well, 
he seems to be a very pretty man.” 

Christian: ‘‘That is to them who have 
not thorough acquaintance with him, for 
he is best abroad: near home he is ugly 
enough. ... All he hath lieth in his tongue, 
and his religion is to make a noise there- 
with.”’ ; 

It is from this book that Thackeray takes 
the title of his famous novel, ‘‘ Vanity Fair,”’ 
| which lasts all the year through. Bunyan 

~ says, ‘‘Therein are sold houses, lands, 
trades, places, honors, preferments, titles, 
countries, kingdoms, pleasures, ... and 
what not.” 

‘‘Now, as I have said, the way to the 
Celestial City lies through the town where 
this Vanity Fair is kept; and he that will 
go to the city and not go through this town 
must needs ‘go out of the world.’ The 
Prince of princes himself, when he was 
here, went through this town on the way 
to his own country, and that upon a Fair 
day, too.”” Nothing in all the book is more 
remarkable than the author’s amazing fa- 
miliarity with the Bible. He seems to 
think in Bible verses. The long descrip- 
tion of the crossing of the River is very 
beautiful. Over the gate Christian finds 
written in letters of gold, ‘‘ Blessed are they 
that do his commandments, that they may 


where was a den; and I laid me down in that 
place to sleep, and, as I slept, I dreamed.” 

In his dream he sees a man named Christian 
who has always lived in the crowded city of 
Destruction. Upon his shoulders he bears a 
heavy pack (his sins); and he is about to jour- 
ney to the Celestial City, as directed by one 
Evangelist (the Gospels). 

The account of his adventures during this 
journey follows. Much theological instruction 
alternates with thrilling adventure, but this is 
given in dialogues between Christian and one 
and another fellow-traveller with whom he 
walks fora time. The interest is so well sus- 
tained that it may still be read aloud, from 
cover to cover, with great enjoyment toa group 
of children under fourteen years of age. 

What a boon it must have been to children 
two hundred years ago, who had no stories 
save those of the Bible and the harrowing 
tragedies of Fox’s ‘‘ Book of Martyrs’’! 

The first adventure of Christian’s journey is 
his fall into the Slough of Despond,—a phrase 
which, with many others from ‘ Pilgrim's 
Progress,’’ sticks ‘‘like burrs’’ to the English 


language. At last he passes safely through 


the Wicket Gate, and is soon after rid of his 
heavy burden, which falls from his back as he 
approaches the Cross. 

The councils of Mr. Worldly Wise Man tempt 
him to leave the narrow way in which he has 
been directed by Evangelist. The Hill Diffi- 
culty is climbed with great effort, only to meet 
near the top Timorous and Mistrust fleeing 
down, who warn him of danger ahead. 

‘‘The lions were chained, but they saw not 
the chains,’’ and the braver pilgrim passes 
between their roaring mouths, safely arriving 
at the Palace Beautiful, a place of rest and 
refreshment for weary pilgrims. 

Christian is greatly delighted, as he might 
well be, with a museum of curiosities here 
shown him, in which are included Moses’ rod, 
the hammer and nail with which Jael slew 
Sisera, the jaw-bone with which Samson per- 
formed such mighty feats, and the sling and 
stone with which David slew Goliath. The 
day being fair, the Delectable Mountains and 
Immanuel’s land could be seen in the dis- 
tance. 


have right to the tree of life, and may enter 

in through the gates into the city.” 
Religious freedom was at last permitted to 
the Baptists, and the persecuted exhorter be- 
came one of the most popular preachers of any 
time. But the second part to ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,’’ published six years later, was never so 
taken into the heart of the world as the first 
had been. 

‘We are interested to notice that the wife of 


‘Christian is not burdened with a pack of sins 


when she sets out for the Celestial City, and 
also in the experience of her fellow-traveller, 
old Mr. Honest, when he comes to cross the 
River, ‘‘ which was at that time very high. But 
Mr. Honest, in his lifetime, had spoken to one 
Good Conscience to meet him there, the which 
he also did, and lent him his hand and so helped 
him over.”’ 

We have here the story of the man who is so 
intent with raking together the rubbish about 
his feet that he does not in the least know that 
one with a celestial crown in his hand stands 
above him, ready to exchange the crown for 
the muck-rake if he would but so much as 
look up to take it. 
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They also meet with a shepherd boy in the 
Valley of Humiliation, of whom Greatheart 
says: *‘Do-you hear him? I will dare to say 
that this boy lives a merrier life, and wears 
more of that herb called heart’s-ease in his 
bosom, than he that is clad in silk and velvet,” 
And the song they heard was the one that Beth, 
in ‘‘ Little Women,”’ loved to sing: 

‘¢ He that is down need fear no fall, 
He that is low no pride; 
He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide.” 


The golden age is not.in the past, but in the 
future; not in the origin of human experrence, 
but in its consummate flower ; not opening in 
Eden, but out from Gethsemane. CHAPIN. 


A GREAT MAN. 


THAT man is great, and he alone, 

Who serves a greatness not his own, 
For neither praise nor pelf; 

Content to know and be unknown, 
Whole in himself. 


Strong is that man, he only strong, 

To whose well-ordered will belong, 
For service and delight, 

All powers that in face of wrong 
Establish right. 


And free is he, and only he, 

Who from his tyrant passions free, 
By fortune undismayed, 

Has power upon himself to be 
By himself obeyed. 


If such a man there be, where’er 
Beneath the sun and moon he fare, 
He cannot fare amiss. 
Great Nature hath him in her care: 
Her cause is his. 
OwEN MEREDITH. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THREE FAMOUS SCHOOLS. ~ 
I. Rugby. 
BY JANET SANDERSON. 


F you will look on the map of England, you 
will find in the very heart of the old coun- 
try the town of Rugby,— Rugby whose 

school is so well known and loved by all 
readers of ‘‘ Tom Brown’s School-days.”’ 

Rugby School had not the advantage of 

being started under a king’s patronage, nor 
powerful aristocratic influence to bring it to 
public view. No ancient Abbey school gave 
it importance in the eyes of the Church. 
Only a thrifty grocer, Laurence Sheriff by 
name, in 1567 bequeathed the greater portion 
of his estate to found a school in his native 
town of Rugby,—the school to be ruled by 
an ‘‘ honest, discreet, and learned man.”’ 


For more than one hundred years the, school. 


had no history, except the names of head- 
masters. For the next one hundred years, a 
register of admissions was kept in Latin. 

In due time Rugby School was resorted to 
by boys from all stations in life, and from the 
year 1777 its history has been the record of 
one continuous success. 

In 1828 it was placed permanently in the 
front rank of English educational institutions 
by the fortunate selection of Dr. Thomas 
Arnold as head-master, who began a revolution 
in the whole system of public school education, 
which reached throughout England, 

Up to this time, boys were treated as wild 
animals, fit only to be suspected, anathema 


Every Other Sunday. 


tized, and flogged. He treated them as reason- 
able beings and gentlemen. / 

If a boy told Dr. Arnold that such a thing 
was so, he would answer, ‘‘If you say so, that 
is quite enough; of course, I believe your 
word,’? And in consequence there grew up a 
general feeling that it was a shame to tell Ar- 
nold a lie. 

He introduced the monitorial system, and 
founded the chapel and its services, preaching 
those well-known sermons whose principal 
purpose was to make the Rugby boys brave, 
honest, true-hearted Christian gentlemen. 

It is easily seen how Rugby’s most interest- 
ing associations cluster around the name of 
Dr. Arnold, for among all English school-mas- 
ters he did most toward making his instruction 
count in developing the highest qualities in 
the character of his pupils. 

Of the strength of Arnold’s religious views 
and the prominence he gave them in his instruc- 
tion, it is almost impossible to give an adequate 
idea. His whole ideal of education was to 
give England men who should put law and 
government on a basis of Christianity. 

When he took the Rugby School, he found 
it perhaps the most immoral and rebellious 
school in England. The process of building 
up the moral and religious life was not easy. 
But later his pupils, as undergraduates at the 
universities and afterward as masters at pub- 
lic schools, showed that they lived by the 
ideals they had learned from Arnold; and to- 
day the moral and religious tone of Rugby is 
notably strong. 

The first week of a boy’s life at Rugby is 
devoted more to sight-seeing than to study, for 
all the dearest associations of the place have to 
do with what he has learned in Tom Brown. 
He must see the fireplace where Flashman 
roasted Tom for refusing to sell the lottery 
ticket on Harkaway. He must stand on the 
very spots where Tom played in the big side 
football game, and where he and Slogger Will- 
iam had the fight. 

He must pass through the ordeal of the sing- 
ing ceremony, just as Tom did,—on the very 
oak table on which Tom sang, with legs as 
wide apart as possible and holding a lighted 
candle in each hand. No matter whether he 
can sing or not, he simply must sing; for be- 
side him stands a jug of drink made of salt, 
mustard, beer, soap, and other savory ingre- 
dients which he must swallow if he fails to sing. 
He must look into the methods of discipline, 
which is the fag system, with an occasional 
flogging. All these he must see and know 
before he can’settle down to school work. 

As early as half-past six the students are 
astir. Chapel at seven. After breakfast, at 
quarter-past eight, there are lessons till dinner- 
time, half-past one. On some days there is no 
more school. Every third week the boys have 
a half-holiday. 

The studying is done in the school-house. 
By nine o’clock most lessons are finished, when 
a supper of bread and cheese is furnished. At 
half-past nine are house prayers, and by half- 
past ten the boys are all in bed. 

The studies are many: Classical and modern 
languages, commercial and political geography, 
history, drawing and music, training for the 
Indian civil service and for the army, physical 
science; and a regular workshop for learning 
carpentry and making furniture is a regular 
part of the Rugby course. Then there are the 
athletics,— cricket, tennis, runnings, steeple- 
chases, ball, etc. But, beyond all question, 
the Rugby game is football. During Christ- 
mas term it occupies, out of school, the chief 


- 


‘running is to clench your teeth, and never give 


attention of the boys. It is compulsory, and is 
the game round which the school thought of 
games centres. 

Rugby School is the mother of football, and 
Rugbians are born and bred to the game. 

To the American boy traveller the Rugby 
Close will always be of interest as the birth- - 
place of that form of football which gave rise 
to their own familiar game. _ 

Previous to 1876 the regular football dress 
was a pair of white linen ‘‘ducks”: now 
health considerations compel all boys to wear 
flannels. Later the boy earns a ‘‘cap,”’ a vel- 
vet skull-cap, with a gold or silver tassel, which 
acquires virtue with shabbiness. It puts him 
beyond the pale of all menial duties. To get 
his cap, a boy must have sufficient strength to _ 
enforce his own way; and so the cap in time 
comes to be looked on as a symbol of exerted 
and unexerted power. 

Next to football the Rugby boys pride them- 
selves on their running. The ‘‘ Crick”’ is the . 
most celebrated of all the school runs. On the . 
first Thursday in December all the boys gather 
at the quad gates. 

About half-past two, two boys, with bags 
strapped across the shoulders, filled with little 
pieces of paper torn up by ‘‘fags,”’ are told off 
as ‘‘ hares,’ and given a signal to start. Along 
roads, lanes, and foot-paths they go. Nine 
minutes later the time-keeper shouts, ‘‘ One 
minute more!’’ and the ‘‘hounds”’ strip off : 
their coats to make ready. ‘‘Time up! Go!” 
is the next order; and off go the hounds, follow- 
ing the tracks made by the pieces of paper 
scattered by the hares. It is a race against 
time; those running the distance in quickest 
time win. The length of race is about twelve 
miles, and the running time is generally about 
one hour and twenty minutes. Many a Rugby 
boy will be able to corroborate the saying of 
a famous runner,—“ The secret of long distance / 


Se 


— 
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Just before Easter come the various steeple 
chases. 

There is little loafing found at Rugby, for 
the various means devised to arrest the loafer 
form a special feature of the school life. The 
reading-room, library, art museum, gymna- ] 
sium, rifle corps, army class, and many other ; 
interesting features discover the bent of the . 
Rugby boy, and best develop it for the boy’s j 
own profit. 

Representatives are sent from the gymna- 
sium to the public schools gymnastic, boxing, q 
and fencing competition at Aldershot, where fi 
they often win medals. 

Rugby is the school of the great middle | 
class. There is not-a title in the school. a 

Of all the English schools it is the one which ; 
appeals most strongly to the democratic in- 
stincts of an American; for here boys are q 
equal, not only by custom, but by native in- 
stinct, and here many generations have learned 
to value themselves as gentlemen, scholars, 
and Christians. 


A sound mind in a sound body,— tf the former 
be the glory of the latter, the latter is indispensable 
to the former. EDWARDS. 


Gop keep us though the common days, 
The level stretches white with dust, 
When thought is tired, and hands upraise 
Their burdens feebly since they must. 
In days of sowly fretting care, 
Then most we need the strength of prayer. — 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. _ 


ay 
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DANDELION. 


Tue violets spring in the meadow grass, 
Deep down their blue eyes gleam: 

The cowslip haunts the marshy glade 

' Or lingers by the stream. 


The daisy nods in sun-kissed fields, 
Beneath a June-time sky: 

The buttercups the roadside love, 
When busy crowds pass by. 


But dandelions, dear dandelions, 
They wander everywhere; 

And bright their sunny heads will shine, 
Be weather dark or fair. 


They surely are the children’s friend; 
They dot the country grass; 

They peep from dingy city nooks, 
To smile on all who pass. 


- Yet dandelions, alas! grow old, 
Their tresses turn to gray; 
And careless lips and idle breeze 
Will waft them all away. 
ALIx. THORN. 


For Every Other Sunday. ‘ 
THE PRINCESS ZELDA AND THE 
WHITE COCKATOO. 


Part Il. The End. 


BY MABEL H. BARBER. 


ANY days came and went, and still the 
forest was silent. The princess still 
wandered about, looking from tree to 

tree. She missed the gay songsters more and 
more as the days passed. She loved the 
flowers, perhaps, more than ever, and watched 
the-bees and butterflies as they fluttered among 
them. They were all beautiful, and she loved 
them; but they were not the birds. 

One day, as she roved about, a homely toad 
hopped across her path. When Sir Cockatoo 
had ruled in the forest, all creeping things had 
kept out of the princess’s sight; but now they 
crept forth from under stone and bridge. 

The princess cried out: ‘‘Go away, horrid 
toad! Princess Zelda hates all creeping things.” 


- But the toad only croaked, and hopped in her 


path. She was about torun away herself, when 
she saw that the creature held up a broken 
foot. She shuddered, and thought of the beau- 


‘tiful bluebird that she had refused to help. 


But this was different,—a hideous toad; she 
had never touched one in her life. She walked 
away, but the toad hopped after her, croaking 
dismally. She looked back. How homely 
he was! but how pitifully he held up his 
broken foot. 

She felt sorry for him, and said, ‘‘ Poor little 
thing! you suffer, if you are homely, and I will 
help you.” 

She took out her lace handkerchief, and 
bound up the broken foot. She did it very 
carefully and tenderly, and then placed the 
toad on a soft clump of moss. 

She was happier than she had been since the 
birds went away; and, for the first time in 
many days, she went to the fountain and 
combed her hair in the sunlight. The water- 
lilies opened their white petals in greeting; 
and all things seemed to smile at her, and she 
was glad. 

But she had not been there very long when 
she noticed a movement in the water, and a 
slimy water-dog crept up the side of the basin. 


With his head cocked to one side, he looked at 


her knowingly, as he ran along the brim. He 
had better have watched his footing, for he 
slipped and fell to the ground below. He ran 


to and fro, trying again and again to climb the 
smooth marble, but each time fell back. Be- 
coming exhausted in the heat, it seemed that 
he must die. 

The fair princess had never learned to love 
Nature’s ugly children, and she did not wish 
to touch the slimy water-dog. Still, as she saw 
him panting and unable to regain his home, 
she said firmly, ‘‘The Princess Zelda must 
help the weak and friendless wherever she 
finds them.’’ She slipped her white hand 
under him, and dropped him back into the 
cool water. 

She sang as she combed her hair in the sun- 
light. 

A shadow fell across her eyes,—a falling 
leaf, she thought. She looked up. It was of 
the softest blue tint, and was not like any leaf 
she had ever seen. She clasped her hands in 
wonder. Another fluttering shadow. Her eyes 
followed,—a little flash of red in the air, then 
lost among the trees. All was still. Zelda 
looked about in amazement. 

Far beyond the magnolia grove, at the dis- 
tant boundary of the palace grounds, a cloud 
wavered in the air. The princess watched it. 
Tt floated and wavered. It came nearer and 
hung over the linden-bush. Zelda saw flashes 
of color, red, green, purple, and, in advance, 
a patch of white. Zelda could wait no longer; 
she forgot that she was a princess, and, with 
arms outstretched, ran toward it. But now 
she was lost in wonder; for the cloud was all 
about her, on every hand, so that she knew 
not where to look. The gay colors dazzled 
her eyes; but, best of all, the air was full of 
melody. 

Princess Zelda whispered in ecstasy, ‘‘ My 
“birds, my birds have come back.” 

The great white cockatoo alighted first, 
and plumed himself and strutted and screamed 
and raised his golden crest. The bluebird and 
the redbird perched upon her shoulders. The 
modest meadow-lark was there, but hid within 
a clump of grass, and sang. The bold and 
haughty peacock came out of hiding, and 
paraded to and fro on the lawn. The woods 
were gay with song, and the thicket teemed 
with life; and all things were happy. 


' What gunpowder did for war, the printing- 
press has done for the mind; and the statesman 
is no longer clad in the steel of special education, 
but every reading man is his judge. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A BRAVE DEED, 


BY AMY, WOODS, 


HE Shetland Isles seem very tiny in the 

geography, lying north-west of such big 

islands as the British group; and, when 

you put your finger on them on the map, you 

are not surprised to hear that the tiniest ponies 
in the world live there. 

When these ponies are babies, they are no 
bigger than a good-sized rocking-horse; and, 
when they are full grown, they are about as big 
as the biggest dog you ever saw. But, al- 
though they are small, two of them together 
are as strong as one big horse. 

A long time ago twenty-five little Shetland 
ponies were brought to the United States in a 
steamer from England. They were very sick 


_on the way; and most of them were sent to the 


White Mountains to live on a big farm near 
Littleton, where they soon forgot the terrible 
yoyage, But two of them came to us, and soon 


became very important members of our house- 
hold. We named them Daisy and Buttercup. 
I could tell you a hundred funny things they 
did; but this time I am only going to tell you 
how brave and knowing Daisy was one time, 
and how she saved Buttercup’s life. 

All day long they nibbled grass together in 
the field near the house; and, when night came, 
they slept in a neighbor’s barn. They were 
very fond of each other; and, if one went out 
alone, the other would whinny very dolefully 
until her playmate came back. 

It was a year or two after we got them that 
this happened. 

It was very late at night, and every one was 
fast asleep. The ponies had been tied in their 
stalls long ago, and the guinea-fowls had 
tucked their heads under their wings side by 
side on the top branch of the apple-tree. 

The little pug dog lay curled up in her bas- 
ket in front of the fireplace. 

Presently something disturbed my father’s 
sleep. He dreamed that he was trying to geta 
dipper of waterfrom an old pump that creaked 
and creaked and finally broke with a bang. 

That woke him ; and he jumped out of bed, 
thinking the house was on tire. Such a racket 
broke the stillness of the night. The bang 
when the pump broke down was the little 
dog barking, and the creak was the guinea- 
fowls who were disturbing the whole neigh- 
borhood. Some one seemed to be knocking at 
the door. 

He slipped into his clothes, and ran down- 
stairs; but, when he opened the door, the 
pounding was: farther away,— even as far as 
the barn. Thud, thud, thud, it sounded: then 
a pause, and thud, thud, thud, again. By this 
time the whole household was awake, and the 
two men went out with a lantern to find 
what it all meant. When they rolled the 
barn door back, they saw at once. Poor 
Buttercup had got cast under the manger, 
and there she lay with her neck so twisted 
she could not have lived till morning. 

From the other stall Daisy whinnied with 
greatest joy when she heard them coming. 
She had realized the danger, and given the 
alarm. Standing diagonally across her stall, 
she had kicked again and again against the 
wwall to summon help. 

She had wakened the guinea-fowls, and 
they the little dog ; and all together they had 
brought assistance. 

It took but a moment to cut the rope that 
held Buttercup, and get her on her feet again. 

Dear little Daisy! She had been caught in 
an emergency, and proved herself wise and 
brave ; and you can be sure many an extra 
lump of sugar and salt found its way to her 
by loving, grateful hands, as well as to Butter- 
cup whom, we felt, we had come so near 
losing. 

After that the ponies were never tied, but 
each had a box-stall to herself. 


T is certain that one thing we wish to know 
is where power is to be bought, but we 
want a finer kind than that of commerce; 

and every reasonable man would give any price 
of house and land and future provision for 
condensation, concentration, and the recalling 
at will of high mental energy. Our money is 
only a second best. ._We would jump to buy 
power with it; that is, intellectual perception 


moving the will. That is first best. But we 
don’t know where the shop is. EMERSON. 
Light is the symbol of truth, LOWELL, 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
I WISH. 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


Tue boy of many wishes 
Wished the time too soon away, 
And, almost before he knew it, 
He had wished away a day; 
And, before he was aware, 
Minutes hurried here and there. 


The boy of many wishes 
Wished for what might never please, 
And, almost before he knew it, 
Little opportunities 
Fled away like tiny birds,— 
Kindly deeds and happy words. 


O boy of many wishes, 

There’s a song for just to-day; 
And the duties of to-morrow, 

And the joys that come their way, 
Shall be found in work and song, 
Not in wishing them along. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A NEW CINDERELLA. 


BY ADA TAYLOR DAWES. 


AMMA was sewing a button on Mar- 
M jorie’s jacket. ‘‘There is something 
inside the lining,’’ she said, ‘‘ which 
evidently slipped down through this little hole 
in your pocket. See, Marjorie, it is your silver 
penknife.” 

‘‘ Why-ee, Mamma Merrill! And I thought” 
— Marjorie’s face grew red, and tears filled 
her eyes. ‘'Oh, I’ve been a dre’f’ly wicked 
girl! But I thought she took it, or I never 
would have been so mean to her; and now I 
guess she’s sick. Oh, dear!” 

The words fairly tumbled over each otha 
and finally lost themselves in a burst of tears. 

‘“¢Tell me all about it, dear,’’ said mamma, 
drawing the little girl into her lap. 

“T thought I left it on my desk at school,— 
the knife, you know,—and Flossie Spooner 
said she was sure she took it,— the new little 
girl, | mean. She wears ’n old brown dress ’n’ 
little tight pigtails stickin’ out each side her 
head ’thout any ribbons on, an’ none of the 
girls ‘ll play with her.”’ 

Mamma’s eyebrows went up inquiringly, and 
Marjorie hastened to add: 

‘Flossie Spooner said that girls that didn’t 
have any nicer clothes than that ought not to 
come toa private school. And the little girl 
knows we think she took the knife, ’cause 
one day May Wilder said so real loud, and the 
little girl went to her seat and cried.” 

“But,” interrupted mamma, ‘‘what does 
Miss Steadman think about this way of treat- 
ing a little stranger ?”’ 

‘“‘T don’t think she knows how rude we’ve 
been. Perhaps she does, though, ’cause last 
Friday, when she let me stay to help her, she 
talked about Helen Bright,—that’s the new 
little girl’s name,— and she told me that Helen 
had no mamma. Then I felt shamed of my- 
self, and ’cided to be just sweet and nice to 
Helen the next Monday; but she didn’t come, 
and she hasn't been all this week. Just 
s’pos’n’ she’s sick —’thout any mamma, too! 
I think I ought to go to her this very minute, 
and beg her pardon! Don’t you, mamma 
dear ?”* 

“Yes, sweetheart; and you may take these 
for a peace-offering.’’ And mamma took from 
a vase alarge bunch of beautiful fresh chrysan- 
themums and put them in a box, 


PERFECT BLISS — J. E. MILLAIS. 


Two hours later Marjorie came back with 
sparkling eyes and dimpling smiles. 

** Helen isn’t sick at all!’? she announced 
cheerfully. ‘‘She lives with her great-aunt. 
But her papa came last Saturday; and what do 
you s’pose he brought? You never can guess 
in this world!” 

‘‘Then I shall have to give it up,” laughed 
mamma. 

‘‘He brought her a new mamma,—such a 
lovely, pretty lady! And Helen loves her just 
like — like everything! ’N’ I’m so glad I went 
to tell her I was sorry!”’ 

“So am I,”’ said mamma, softly. 

‘“Course, "twas pretty hard telling Helen 
about the knife. We cried,— the new mamma, 
too,— and then we all kissed each other.” 

Marjorie stopped to give mamma a loving 
little squeeze. 

‘Helen is going to school again to-morrow,” 
she went on, ‘‘and I’m going round that way 
to call for her, She isn’t going to wear the 


ugly brown dress any more. Her great-aunt 
never had any little girls, and she didn’t know 
how much they liked pretty dresses, Helen 
says; but now Helen has loads of pretty 
clothes! Her new mamma bought ’em for her 
this week. Isn’t that puffeckly splendid? ” 

‘““Splendid!’? laughed mamma. “It is a 
little fairy tale in real life, with a kind, fairy 
godmother to change the poor little Cinder- 
ella into a beautiful princess.” 

‘“Why-ee, so “tis! Only think, mamma, I 
didn’t know Helen when she opened the door 
this afternoon! She looked such a dear in a 
pretty new dress, and her hair in wavy curls 
with a pink bow on top. She’s the sweetest, 
prettiest little girl in my school!” 


Gonp’s plans, like lilies pure and white, unfold: 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart. 

Time will reyeal the calyxes of gold. 
‘Selected, 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BLESSING OF HELP. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


I saw alittle child in deep distress, 
A-crying on the street. I took its hand 
And soothed it till it could itself command, 
And turned its tears to gleams of happiness. 
I sought with word and smiles its heart to 
bless: 
Then sunshine seemed to burst upon the land, 
Asif new world our comradeship had planned, 
And all of good did round us sweetly press! 
I was myself of spirit lone and sad, 
And thus forgot its weight in this new care. 
Thenceforth upon my way I went right glad, 
And found the flower of praises in my prayer. 
So winsome is the reaching out of good 7 
And its beatitude of brotherhood! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE OLD LIBERTY TREE, BOSTON. 


BY MRS, J. ELLINGTON MCGEE. 
EW ENGLAND has many beautiful trees, 


whose leafy branches speak to us, not ° 


only of Nature and Nature’s God, but 
of a great historic past,—a past upon which 
we look, even at this distant day, with mingled 
reverence and admiration. For who does not 
admire bravery, determined courage, and self- 
sacrifice for a noble cause? And what nobler 
cause than that impassioned struggle in which 
our early fathers engaged, that they might pro- 
cure liberty and independence ? 

It was under the old Liberty Tree, which 
stood before an old-fashioned dwelling at the 
south-east corner of Essex and Washington 
Streets, that three hundred Sons of Liberty 
held their first meetings, and organized revolu- 
tion against British acts of tyranny. This open 
square was often known as the Elm Neighbor- 
hood, because of the magnificent elms which 
surrounded it; and it was one of the finest of 
these which was chosen by the Sons of Liberty, 

When Lafayette was in Boston, he said, 
“The world’ should never forget the spot 
where once Bead sed Tree, so famous in 
your annals.’ 

The ground about the tree was known as 
Liberty Hall, and in 1767 a flagstaff was 
erected which passed through and above the 
broad branches. A flag hoisted upon this staff 
was a signal for the assembling of the Sons of 
Liberty. 

In 1765, nearly ten years before active hos- 
tilities, an effigy of Mr. Oliver, the stamp offi- 
cer, was hung from the tree. Later there 
was another hanging in effigy of two of the 
king’s advisers. And so the spirit of opposi- 
tion to the Stamp Act was first fostered be- 
neath this peaceful elm. 

The greatest act which occurred here was 
the public declaration of Mr. Oliver that he 
would not in any way perform the duties of a 
stamp-master, begging the people not to think 
of him as an enemy, but as a friend. This, 
however, was proven later to be nothing but 
duplicity. 

In 1766, when the repeal of the Stamp Act 
took place, a large copper plate was fastened 
to the tree, and thus inscribed in golden letters: 

“This tree was planted in the year 1646, 
and pruned by order of the Sons of Liberty, 
Feb. 14, 1766.” 

A great celebration oceurred at this time; 
and, in visiting the old State House, I saw 
among the many interesting relics preserved 
in glass cases the flag which waved from the 
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tree on this occasion and the lantern which 
was used in the illumination, also the flag 
used in 1775. 

In August, 1775, the name ‘‘liberty’’ having 
become offensive to the British, the tree was 
cut down. ‘‘Armed with axes, they made a 
furious attack upon it. After a long spell of 
laughing and grinning, sweating, swearing, 
and foaming, with much malice, they cut 
down a tree because it bore the name of 
liberty.”’ 

After the war a liberty-pole was erected on 
the stump of the tree, the latter being called 
Liberty Stump. A second pole was placed in 
position in 1826. It was intended to have been 
raised during the visit of Lafayette in 1825, 
and the following lines were written by Judge 
Dawes: 

‘‘ Of high renown here grew the Tree, 
The Elm so dear to Liberty. 
Your sires, beneath its sacred shade, 
To Freedom early homage paid. 
This day with filial awe surround 
Its root that sanctifies the ground, 
And by your fathers’ spirits swear 
The rights they left you’ll not impair.”’ 


Although later, upon the arrival of British 


troops, different meeting places were chosen 
by the colonists that secrecy might be ob- 
tained, yet the old tree had borne its noble 
part in the preliminaries of the great conflict; 
and the site will always possess a wonderful 
interest to the student of history. 

Walking down Boylston Street one day, I 
was looking, as usual, rather expectantly for a 
tablet; for they seem to be ever present in this 
historic city. High up, on a four-story build- 
ing on Washington Street, I saw a handsome 
bas-relief representing Liberty Tree with its 
wide-spreading’ branches. This memorial is 
placed directly over the spot where stood the 
famed tree. This inscription may be read: 

LiBerty, 1776. 
Law and ORDER 
Sons or Lisertry, 1766 
INDEPENDENCE OF THEIR Country, 1776. 

So, even in the rush and roar of Washington 
Street, Boston’s busiest thoroughfare, the ob- 
server may pleasantly recall an interesting 
chapter in early American history. 


Be a philosopher ; but, amadst all your philos- 
ophy, be still a man, Hugs, 
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SOMETHING UNUSUAL. 


He hunted through the library, 
He looked behind the door, 
He searched where baby keeps his toys 
Upon the nursery floor; 
He asked the-cook and Mary, 
He called mamma to look, 
He even started sister up 
To leave her Christmas book. 


He couldn't find it anywhere, 
And knew some horrid tramp 

Had walked in through the open gate 
And stolen it, the scamp! 

Perhaps the dog had taken it 
And hidden it away, 

Or else perhaps he’d chewed it up 
And swallowed it in play. 


And then mamma came down the stairs, 
Looked through the cloak-room door, 
And there it hung upon its peg, 
As it had hung before. 
And Tommy’s cheeks turned rosy red, 
Astonished was his face: 
He couldn’t find his cap — because 
»T was in its proper place ! 
EmMA E. MAREAN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME. 


BY AMY V. BEAL. 


ee IRED, mother?’’ asked Farmer Has- 
kins, as he brought in the. pails of 
foaming milk. ‘‘ You mustn’t work 
so hard. Come night you’re all tuckered out, 
and I can’t have that, anyhow. You sit still: 
Tl strain this milk.”’ 

“T’m all right, father,” little Mrs. Haskins 
answered with a patient smile. 

‘“ Well, you won’t have to do as much after 
to-morrow, anyway. Charity’s coming, and I 
expect she’ll be a great help around the house. 
Land! won’t it seem niee to have that girl 
home again?” ; 

‘I’m afraid she won’t be just contented for 
a while, father. Four years makes a lot of dif- 
ference in a girl, and you must not expect too 
much of her at first. Daughter never took to 
housework much. She’s too smart,’’? Mrs. 
Haskins added with a sigh. 

‘‘Smart where the skin’s off,’’ retorted her 
husband, witha twinkle inhiseye. ‘‘ Charity’s 
a good girl; and I guess she’ll see her duty all 
right, even if she has been to college.” 

Next morning Farmer Haskins, with his roan 
mare hitched in the democrat, drove to the 
station at ‘‘the Centre,” a couple of miles 
away. 

‘‘Morning, Hiram,”’ he called jovially, as he 
pulled up at the platform. ‘‘It’s a sightly 
morning, isn’t it?” 

‘‘Yes,”? drawled Hiram, 
Are you down for grain?” 

‘‘No, my daughter’s coming on the train. 
Coming home for good this time.” 

“JT want to know!”’ ejaculated Hiram. 
‘“‘ Well, the young folks will be powerful glad 
to have her back. She was always the life of 
the town.”’ 

“‘T always thought so,’’ answered Farmer 
Haskins. ‘‘ But, then, you know what fathers 
of only daughters are, anyway,— forever think- 
ing that theirs are the only girls on earth!” 

‘““That’s so, that’s so. Charity just through 
her schooling? Ithought those colleges closed 

. come June ?”’ 

‘So they do, but daughter has been visiting 

some of her friends down in Boston,— just to 


‘ sightly enough. 


> 


have a taste of society, she says, before she 
settles down on the farm.”” And Farmer Has- 
kins laughed heartily. 

‘‘Charity must have changed a powerful lot 
to settle down anywhere. Biggest flibberty- 
gibbet ever I saw!”’ said Hiram. ‘Calculate 
she’ll be starting a literary club, and teaching 
the girls all kinds of new-fangled notions ? ”’ he 
added anxiously. 

‘¢More than likely,’ answered the farmer. 
‘‘ And I expect she’ll teach me how to run‘ the 
farm, like those college girls that I boarded 
this summer. Land! what a lot they thought 
they knew! Well, she can try any of her ideas 
on me; but she’s got to help her ma, anyhow. 
I’ve made up my mind to that.” 

“Glad to hear it,” said Hiram. ‘‘ Want me 
to hold your horse? Here’s the train.”’ 

Farmer Haskins scanned the descending 
passengers anxiously, and started forward as a 
pretty, laughing girl ran toward him, and, 
dropping her suit-case, threw her arms about 
his neck. 


‘‘Daddy ! How glad I am to see you!’’ she 
cried, as she let him go. ‘‘But where is 
mother ?”’ ; 


‘“Your ma thought she didn’t feel like com- ° 


ing,’’ Farmer Haskins answered. 
last nails to drive, or something.”’ 

‘‘Then let’s go home quickly,” said Charity. 
‘‘Yourgo get my trunk, while I speak to Hiram 
and Mr. Baker.” 

The station-master and Hiram greeted Char- 
ity heartily. 

‘Well, Charity, I declare if you’re not 
prettier than ever,’’ said Hiram, ‘‘and been 
to college, too!”’ ‘ 

‘‘Are we going to have great times this 
winter, Miss Charity ?’’ asked Mr. Baker. 

‘‘T hope so,’? she answered. ‘I’ve come 
home for a good time, and I mean to have it. 
You must come up and see us, Mr. Baker. I 
must go now. Father is waiting for me.”’ 

Mrs. Haskins was on the porch when her 
husband drove up; and Charity jumped out of 
the wagon, and had her mother in her arms 
almost before the mare came to a standstill. 

‘Mother! mother!’ cried the girl, ‘‘I’m 
so glad to get home. You really can’t imagine 
how glad I am.” 

‘“‘You’re not half as glad as I am to have 
you,’’ her mother answered with a wee sob. 
‘*T hope you’re going to be happy, dear.”’ 

‘“‘Happy! Of course I am. That’s what 
home is for. Daddy, bring my trunk in, do. 
Tve got some things I want to show mother.”’ 

‘‘T should think you had rocks in it by the 
weight,” laughed the farmer, as he lifted it 
out of the wagon. ‘I hope you’ve brought 
your mother a diamond tiara. I see by the 
papers they’re mighty fashionable now.”’ 

“ve got something better than that,’’ said 
Charity. ‘‘I’ve brought her some silk for a 
dress and the ingredients for a new bonnet. 
And here’s a carved pipe for you, though I 
suppose you'll refuse to give up that old corn- 
cob for it.”’ ; 

‘‘ Well, if you asked me real pretty, I might 
use it Sundays,” said her father, ‘‘ seeing as 
you brought it.” 

‘‘ You ungrateful wretch!” retorted Charity, 
stopping long enough in her unpacking to give 
her father a hug and to kiss her mother’s pale 
cheek. “If you don’t behave you shall not 
have the seeds I’ve brought you, nor the poul- 
try book, nor anything!” 

It was such a happy morning for all three of 
them! When her trunk was emptied, Charity 
sat on the old hair-cloth sofa in the sitting- 
room between her father and mother, and told 


“¢ Had some 


them of her college life,— of the work and the 
fun and the things she had learned. 

‘‘ Whew,’ murmured Farmer Haskins, ‘to 
think of learning all that! Ill be bound you’re 
spoiled completely, and all your brains .are 
turned to water! Such a nice girl as you were 
once, too!” i 

‘“Why, father,’? remonstrated gentle Mrs, 
Haskins, ‘‘ how can you talk so!” 

But Charity only laughed. 

“Don’t stop him, mother,’’ she said. 
seems so good to hear him joking again.” © 

The village people didn’t see anything of the 
Haskins for a week after Charity’s return. 
But Saturday afternoon the farmer drove to 
town for his weekly supply of meat, and 
stopped in the post-office after his purchasin 
was finished. - v4 

The usual assemblage was there, and 
Farmer Haskins was greeted with a shout of 
delight. 

‘‘Come in, Si Haskins,’’? some one called. 
‘““What have you done to your girl? -Hayen’t 
had a sight of her yet.” 

‘‘ What's the matter?’’ old Hiram asked. 
‘‘TIsn’t Charity going to associate with us?” 

“‘ Well, I guess she is,’’ answered Farmer 
Haskins, emphatically. ‘‘She wanted me par- 
ticularly to tell all her friends she’d be coming 
to town now. She couldn’t come before, she 
was so busy. Busy!” he continued with a 
chuckle. ‘‘ Well, you just ought to have seen 
her this week. She’s done more than half the 
housework, and changed everything all around, 
and put up new curtains in the sitting-room, 
and made a dress and a bonnet for her mother, 
and given me all kinds of new messes to eat. 
She’s played the piano evenings, and read to 
us, and all the while so jolly and happy! 
Land! mother’s ten years younger, and I feel 
sprier than a colt! And Charity says that’s 
just what she went to college for,— to learn to 
be useful and contented, and make the most of 
everything; and she’s learned!” 

“She’s going to the city to teach next year, 
isn’t she?” asked Hiram. 

‘© No, sir,”’? said the farmer. 
stay with us. She says her place is here, be- 
cause ‘Charity begins at home.’ And she’s 
going to stay right here, God bless her!” 

“Well, that’s a happy man,” said Hiram, 
as the farmer left them. ‘And, if Charity 
doesn’t wake this village up, I miss my 
guess!” 


bb It 


‘“ She’s going to 


A LILY’S WORD. 


O my delicate lily, 
Blossom of fragrant snow, 
Breathing on me-from the garden, 
How does your beauty grow ? 
Tell me what blessing the kind heavens give? 
How do you find it so sweet to live ? 


‘One loving smile of the sun 
Charms me out of the mould: 
One tender tear of the rain 
Makes my-full heart unfold. 
Welcome whatever the kind heavens give, 
And you will find it as sweet to live.” 
Lucy Larcom, 


Y friend, if thou hadst all the artillery 
of Woolwich trundling at thy back in 
support of an unjust thing, and in- 

finite bonfires visibly waiting ahead of thee, 
to blaze centuries long for thy victory on be- 
half of it, I would advise thee to call halt, to 
fling down thy baton and say, ‘‘ In God’s name, 
No!” THOMAS CARLYLE, 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LITTLE RED PICTURE. 
BY DOROTHY GORDON. 


UNTIE, don’t you—don’t you please 
want to tell me a story?’ The big 
wooden hook went in and out of the 

searlet wool that auntie was crocheting into 
a pretty shoulder cape for mamma. Auntie 
could crochet and tell stories at the same 
time, so now she said: 

“A story, Beth? Let me see. Well, I will 
tell you a true story of a little red picture. It 
was a picture of a great man who lived more 
than a hundred years ago. In the picture he 
has a smooth, kind-looking face, and his hair 
is long, and tied at the back with a ribbon. 
That is the way the men used to wear their 
hair when he first had his picture painted. 
But he never saw the little red picture of him- 
self that I am going to tell you about, because 
that was not printed until last summer. 

“Tt was made in a big building in a large 
city, hundreds of miles from here. There were 
a great many other pictures just like this one 
made at the same time,— hundreds and thou- 
sands of them just alike. When they were all 
finished and counted and tied up in bundles, 
with the one little picture of our story in the 
middle, they were packed away in the dark 
for some time. By and by they were taken 
out, and sent away to another city. Here they 
stayed on a shelf in another building, and peo- 
ple came to buy them. Sometimes they would 
buy only one or two: sometimes they bought 
a hundred pictures at once. 

‘‘At last our little red picture was bought, 
together with a number of others, by a kind- 
looking man. 

“The red picture travelled in the man’s 
pocket till it came to the office where the man 
worked. Then it was put in-a small box on 
the man’s desk. One by one the other pict- 
ures in the box were taken out and sent away, 
until only this one was left. 

‘Then it happened that the man’s little boy 
came to see his papa. The little boy had been 
shopping with his mamma, and he held a 
large, handsome envelope in his hand. 


‘t Papa, see what I’ve bought! See this val- — 


entine I’ve bought! Isn’t it pretty, papa?’ 

“«¢ Very pretty, Freddie. What are you going 
to do with it?’ — . 

‘©¢T want to send it to Beth, papa,— the 
little girl I played with last summer when I 
was at grandma’s. Mamma says I may send it 
to Beth. Won’t you please write her name on 
the envelope, papa?’ 

“So Freddie’s papa wrote on the anvelope: 


Miss Beth Harrison, 


and the name of the village and state where 
she lived. 

‘Now, what else?’ asked papa. 

‘““¢T know,’ said Fred. And he opened the 
box on papa’s desk. ‘Oh, you have just one 
left, papa! May I have it?’ 

‘““Pred’s papa said yes. So the little boy 
took out the red picture, and pasted it care- 
fully on one corner of the envelope. 

‘‘Then the envelope, with the pretty valen- 
tine on the inside and the little red picture on 
the outside, was carried by Freddie to the big 
building called the post-office, where Freddie’s 
mamma showed him where to mail it. Then 
the little red picture started on a long jour- 
ney. It was put in a big bag with a lot of 
other envelopes, every one having a small pict- 
ure in the corner. Most of the pictures were 
like the one I have been telling you of, buta 


few were different. This little red picture was 
shaken and tumbled about a good deal in the 
big bag, but it still stuck fast to the envelope 
that held the pretty valentine. They travelled 
miles and miles in a great railroad train. At 


last they reached the place where Beth lived, 


and the valentine envelope was put in a little 
numbered box at the village post-office; and, 
when Beth went down to get the mail for 
auntie and mamma, the postmaster handed 
her the pretty envelope with her name on it, 
and with the red picture in the corner.” 
‘*Oh,” said Beth. She was quiet a minute 
thinking it all over. Then she said: ‘‘It was a 
lovely valentine that Freddie sent me, but I 
didn’t think much about the red postage stamp 
in the corner. I’m going to look at it now, 
auntie, and see the picture of the great man.” 


Wao counts his brother’s welfare 
As sacred as his own, 
And loves, forgives, and pities,— 
He serveth me alone. ; 
WHITTIER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PATTI AND THE SPARROW. 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH, 


ENNY LIND had some curious adventures 
with birds while in this country; and a 
beautiful story is told of Mlle. Carlotta 

Patti, the celébrated singer, which shows not 
only her tenderness of heart, but the power of 
birds to love and be grateful for kindness. 
The pleasing incident occurred during a. visit 
to England some years ago. 

On a certain summer afternoon, while riding 
through one of the beautiful suburbs of Lon- 
don, she observed a sparrow, which seemed to 
have been wounded, fluttering along the road- 
side. Pitying the little sufferer, she alighted 
from her carriage, and, taking it up very ten- 
derly, discovered that both of its legs were 
broken. 

The forlorn condition of the bird, the char- 
acter of its injuries, with which her own dis- 
ability taught her so well how to sympathize, 
and its apparent willingness to be cared for by 
so kind a hand, induced Mlle. Patti to take the 
poor little creature home. From that hour, 
and as long as the feathered pet lived, it and 
the noble-hearted cantatrice were inseparable 
friends. It was with her in all her journey- 
ings for months, accepted its food from no 
other hands but hers, and seemed to watch 
and wait for her, as if it possessed an intelli- 
gence capable of gratitude. And the great 
singer shed tears of genuine sorrow when the 
little crippled innocent died. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A HAY-MOW HUNT. 


BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON. 


“ FT’LL prick, and that’ll be how you know 

I you’ve found it,”’ said Ethel. 

‘‘Then I don’t want to find it,” said 
Rob, sitting down on the floor of the hay-loft, 
and chewing a bit of dried timothy. 

‘‘Then you can never find the five-dollar gold 
piece,”’ said Ethel, burrowing in the hay. 

At this Rob began pulling out handfuls of 
hay and tossing them about him. ‘‘ Don’t see 
how it does any good,’’ he complained. ‘If 
we find the needle, why that isn’t the five- 
dollar gold piece.” 

“T don’t see, either,’ said Ethel. ‘‘ But 
mother said that any one who could find a 


needle in.a hay-mow could find that, so it 
must be true.” 

‘* Children! 
below. 

‘‘ Here we are,’’ cried the two, peeping down 
at mother. 

‘But what are you doing there?” asked 
mother. 

“Hunting for the needle, of 
promptly replied Ethel. 

‘“The needle?” 

‘“Yes, so’s we can find the five-dollar gold 
piece, too.”’ 

“Only I don’t see how it helps,” grumbled 
Rob. ‘And, besides, I don’t believe “her is 
any needle here. i 

Mother laughed and laughed. ‘‘ You blessed 
children,’’ she said, ‘‘come right down here 
and let me kiss you both for trying to help 
mother. I meant that eyes that were bright 
enough to find a needle, if one were lost in a 
hay-mow, would be bright enough to find my 
five-dollar gold piece. And I think that two 
children who were willing to hunt through a 
whole hay-mow for me are worth more than 
twenty five-dollar gold pieces,— yes, I do.” 


Children!’’ came a voice from 


“course,”’ 


WHEN you hear of good in people, tell it: 
When you hear a tale of evil, quell it. 
JOHN STERLING. 


' THE GLEANERS. 


HE old custom of gleaning in the harvest 
fields, which recalls the Biblical story 
of Ruth and Naomi, is not obsolete in 

England; and in Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, 
and the neighboring counties, as soon as the 
wheat is gathered in the late days of August, 
there may be seen in the newly cleared fields 
numbers of women and children diligently 
picking up one by one the scattered ears and 
forming them into neat little sheaves, which 
they carry in their hands until large enough to 
be bound up. When the daylight fails, all the 
booty is bound up in cloths and carried home 
on the heads of the gleaners. At home they 
thrash it out by hand, and sell the grain or use 
it for their chickens. The gathering of a half- 
peck is usually a full day’s work for a child, 
and often a woman spends a whole day in 
gathering véry little more. Gleaning, how- 
ever, is looked upon somewhat in the light of 
a picnic. The mother and children leave home 
in the morning, take with them food for the 
day, and stay out in the fields until nightfall. 


HRIFT is unquestionably a virtue, when 
it is kept on good terms with other 
virtues; but thrift, out of company 

with its proper companions, generosity and 
broad-mindedness, has a trick of emptying a 
life of everything except mere money. In 
other words, it becomes avarice and miserli- 
ness. 


Tue longer on this earth we live 
And weigh the various qualities of men, 


The more we feel the high, stern-featured 
beauty 

Of plain devotedness to duty. 

Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 

But finding amplest recompense 

For life’s ungarlanded expense 

In work done squarely and unwasted days. 

JAMES RussELL LOWELL. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


a 

The Editor would like to call attention to 
two features in this number of Hvery . Other 
Sunday. 

Our young readers ought to know the his- 
tory of the cathedral, a picture of which is 
found on page 157.. This famous cathedral is 
in Spires, Bavaria, of Romanesque architec- 
ture, erected by the order of King Conrad II. 
and his successor, and was in process of con- 
struction from 1030-1060. 

The cathedral enjoyed security and peace 
for about six centuries, when the first great 
misfortune fell upon it. The soldiers of King 
Louis XIV., in 1689, ravaged it by fire so that 
only the walls were left standing. After being 
partially restored, it was again made an object 
of attack, in 1794, by the foes of the kingdom, 
and was desecrated anew. : 

But at last, after long waiting and depriva- 
tion, in 1846 a beginning of a thorough restora- 
tion was made by the King of- Bavaria. The 
work lasted seven years, and our young readers 
can see in the picture what the cathedral is 
to-day. 

The town of Spires is not only noted for 
having this cathedral, but it was the place 
where the Diet met in 1529 to help on the new 
movement of Protestantism. It was at this 
time that the reformers under Luther and 
other leaders were first called Protestants. 
This meeting of the Diet was held in the 
palace of the king. Thus it will be seen that 
the cathedral at Spires is at the centre of the 
great sources of the Protestant Reformation. 

The second matter the Editor has in mind 
is a mention of the ‘‘ Easter Sunday Story” 
which is in this column. We happen to know 
the facts, and as told in this account they are 
not only interesting in themselves, but show 
how much an Easter celebration means to chil- 
dren. We have often urged the holding of 
such services, and the giving of plants at 
Easter. Such an impression as this, recorded 
in the story, means an educational help beyond 
all teaching. The love and interest of the child 
were awakened. He will never forget that 
Easter Sunday and the plant will be typical to 
him of growth in all things beautiful and good. 
The Editor advises all to proceed right on and 
read the story. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
EASTER SUNDAY STORY. 


LITTLE boy, Theodore, of five years, 
A received an Easter plant at Sunday 
School. 

This was his conversation on the way home, 
mostly to himself: 

‘* ’m—so—glad *?»— 

‘“Why, of this’’ (looking at the plant). ‘I 
wish I had said ‘Thank you’’’ (with a sort of 
sigh, and without any prompting). 

‘“‘T was kissing my plant. Think of anybody 
kissing a plant’ (with a laugh). ‘‘I do love 
it so dearly.”’ 

‘‘ When I get home, I’ll show it to papa.”’ 

“This is my best plant. If I get another 
one another Easter, it will be my second 
best.” 

‘¢ Oh, I-do love this little plant! ”’ 

‘‘ Can I water it every day?” 

‘‘No, thank you’’ (when his mother asked 
if she should carry it). 

On getting home, he put it in the window, 
and immediately watered it. 

When he went upstairs, he took it with him, 
put it on the window-sill, and leaned his head 
on his arm beside it. He was overheard say- 


ing: ‘‘Oh, Iam so proud of my little plantie. 
O plant, I love you so much!... This is my 
little Easter plant.”’ 

After dinner he was sent upstairs to rest, 
and a little later his mother found him asleep 
on his bed with the plant on a lowchair beside 
him. 

(This is a simple, unimaginative account, 
written out on the afternoon of Easter Day.) 

A. 8. G. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


The young people are earnestly wrged to search 
out the required answers to the questions below, 
which should be sent to the Editor of ‘‘Every Other 
Sunday.” 

EDITED By Mrs. SARA SARGENT ABBOTT. 
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1. What was the favorite residence of Marie 
Antoinette ? By whom was it built ? 

_2, There is a famous fresco, ‘‘ Triumph of 
Death,” in the Campo Santo, Pisa; who is sup- 
posed to be the artist ? 

3. Who painted the picture, 
Dream,’’ and where isit? 

4, What State of the Union is the scene of 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Scarlet Letter’? 

5. By whom was the Palace of Versailles 
built ? 

6. Where is the statue Venus of Milo? Itis 
probably of what century ? 

7. Who said: 


‘« Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon’’? 


** Dante’s 


8. By whom are the original words of ‘‘ Yan- 
kee Doodle’ supposed to have been written ? 

9. What American writer lived for two years 
in a cabin on the banks of Walden Pond, near 
Concord ? . 

10. Who wrote ‘‘ The Yellow-plush Papers ’’? 


Answers will appear July 5, 1908. 


Answers 
To questions published May 10, 1908. 


1. It indicated the union of intellectual and 
physical powers. 

2. Hight grand staircases and _ twenty courts. 
In the year 1877. 

3. Fra Angelico. 

4. Bias, Chilo, Cleobulus, Periander, Pitta- 
cus, Solon, and Thales. 

5. Michel Angelo. 

6. An eminence near Quebec, Canada, where 
on Sept. 13, 1759, was fought a desperate battle 
between the French and English. 

7. May 19, 1780. if 

8. Titian. 

9. June 24, 1314, between Robert Bruce of 
Scotland and Edward II. of England. Re- 
sulted in victory of Bruce. 

10. Dublin, May 19, 1797. Art. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XXII. 


I AM composed of 16 letters. 

My 4, 11, 12, 18, is one who reigns. 

My 8, 9, 4, is to inquire. 

My 1, 15, 5, 6, is a nation lately conquered by the 
British. 

My 7, 3, 2, is to court. 

My 7, 10, 8, 14, is an exclamation. 

My 9, 2, 16, is the male offspring. 

My whole is a noted educator. 

Norron BaLpwin. 


ENIGMA XXIII. 


I am composed of 10 letters. 

My 8, 3, 9, 6, 4, 5, is in all living animals. 

My 1, 6, 8, 2, 10, is the name of a tower. 

My 4, 5, 9, 3, 2, means not here. 

My 7, 9, 3, 6, 4, 9, means to fill with air. 

My whole is the author of an enigma 
Other Sunday. 


in Every 


JuLIA GROSVENOR REESE. 
ACROSTIC. 


_AtL of the words contain the same number of letters; — 


and, when rightly guessed and placed one below the 
other, the first row will spell the name of an American 
president, and the fourth the name of an English prime 
minister. 

1. A manual. 

2. Quality of being acrid. 

8. To mount again. 

4. Last. 

5. Unsoundness. 

6. A pen. 

7. Remote. 

8. To appoint. 

Henry A. JENKS. 


TWISTED COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 


1. Eupero. 8. Bmeulig. 

2. Ayursatgruihan. 9. Ndentahlers. 
38. Gyenram. 10. Idrneal. 

4, Tyuerk. 11. Ednngla. 

5. Rauiss. 12. Sdenoatl. 

6> Ploargtu. 13. Wsael. 

7. Snpia. 14. Ideneal. 


Myers SfAnpIsH, JR. 
CONUNDRUM XXIII. 


Ir a farmer raises 360 bushels of wheat in dry 
weather, what will he raise in wet weather ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. XVIII. 


BiBLicaL PuzzLE.— Rebekah (Gen. xxvii. 8, 9). 
Athaliah (2 Kings xi. 14). 
Hannah (1 Sam. ii. 7). 
' Abigail (1 Sam. xxv. 28). 
Bath-Sheba (1 Kings i. 20). 
RAwAB (Josh. ii. 12). 

RivpLE.— Box. 

SHAKESPEARE PuzzLE.—l. As You Like It. 2. Ham- 
let. 3. Merchant of Venice. 4. The Tempest. 5. 
All’s Well that Ends Well. 6. Measure for Measure. 

A Friorat CoLioavy (p. 142).— Four O’clock, Wake 
Robin, Tulips, Morning-glory, Aster, Maple, Fir, 
Lettuce, Caraway, Cowslip, Primrose, Sweet Basil, 
Sweet William, Jill-over-the-ground, Rush, Heart’s- 
ease, Brake, Sloe, Sage, Elder, Daisy, Roses, Snow- 
drop, London Pride, Rue, Ladies’ Delight, Blite, 
Cypress, Mourning Bride, Bachelor’s Button, Reed, 
Thyme, Honesty, Black-eyed Susan, Anise, Sweet 
Peas, Carrot, Skullcap, Maidenhair, Butter and Eggs. 


UMAN strength may endure heavy 
disappointments and calamities with 
heroism, but it requires superhuman 

power to hold one’s hand to the grindstone of 


petty duties and details of life in the midst of 


them. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Epitor. 
(A BI-WEEELY.) 


The uniform subscription price of EvERyY OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- 
bers constitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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